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Land  Values  in  Parlianaent 


♦ 


I. 

URBAN  SITE  VALUE  RATING  BILL. 


Second  Reading,  House  of  Commons,  February  iqth,  1902. 

♦ ■ — 

Mr.  Trevelyan  (Yorkshire,  W.  R.,  Elland),  in  moving  the  Second 
Reading,  said  : The  Bill  which  I am  introducing  to-day  is  one 

somewhat  unexciting  in  its  title,  but  the  effect  of  it  will  ^ 
fundamental  alteration  in  our  system  of  local  taxation  and  the 
addition  of  a source  of  revenue  which  hitherto  has  been  largely 
ne^^lected.  It  might  be  objected  on  the  part  of  some  Members  that 
a matter  of  this  kind  should  be  introduced  either  by  Resolution  or 
by  a Bill  promoted  by  the  Government.  We  have  tried  on  this 
side  of  the  House  the  form  of  a Resolution,  because  in  the  debate 
on  the  Queen’s  Speech  in  1899,  the  junior  Member  for  Devonport 
moved  an  amendment  in  favour  of  land  taxation.  It  was  opposed 
by  the  Government,  whose  spokesman,  however,  was  not  altogether 
unsympathetic.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  (now  Viscount)  Goschen 

said — 

If  hon.  Members  opposite  have  got  a systern  by  which  it  can  be  done  then  let 
them  put  their  proposals  in  a Bill  and  it  will  give  us  extreme  satisfaction  to 
consider  it.  But  I think  the  better  thing  is  to  await  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
the  Royal  Commission. 

Now,  we  have  done  everything  which  Viscount  Goschen  asked  us 
to  do  We  have  followed  his  advice  in  every  respect.  We  have 
waited  till  the  Royal  Commission  reported,  and  we  have  drawn  up 

a Bill  which  we  offer  to  the  House. 

I should  like  first  to  say  that  although  hon.  Members  opposite 
may  in  times  past  have  considered  that  this  proposal  of  ours  was 
in  the  category  of  impossible,  revolutionary  and  impracticable 
schemes,  they  can  no  longer  urge  that  general  argument.  Although 
we  are  proposing  a great  change  in  local  taxation,  we  have  on  our 
side  from  the  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Commission,  a Memo- 
randum, a very  able  and  remarkable  State  Paper,  signed  by  five 
men  whose  ability  and  authority  it  is  impossible  to  ignore.  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Taxation  Com- 
mission, who  signed  that  Report,  was  the  only  Member  of  the 
Conservative  Cabinet  who  had  a seat  on  the  Commission,  and  in 
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signing  it  he  was  joined  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George 
M irray,  two  of  the  ablest  financiers  in  the  Civil  Service  ; by  Mr. 
J.  Blair  Balfour,  whose  position  as  head  of  the  Scottish  Bar  is  a 
re  ;ognition  of  his  pre-eminent  ability  ; and  by  Mr.  Stuart,  the 
only  man  of  whom  it  can  possibly  be  asserted  that  he  entered  on 
th;  inquiry  with  any  preliminary  political  prejudice.  It  is  on  this 
carefully  reasoned  and  elaborated  Memorandum  that  our  scheme 
in  this  Bill  has  been  based.  The  details  of  the  clauses  are  not  in 
ary  way  the  cursory  compilation  of  the  ingenuity  of  myself  or  my 
fr:  ends,  but  they  are  drawn  from  the  proposals  of  this  separate 
Riport.  I hope,  whatever  decision  the  Government  may  come 
to  they  will  at  least  give  us  some  expression  of  their  gratitude  for 
hi  ving  afforded  the  House  this  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  a 
jRsportbyons  of  their  colleagues  which,  apparently,  they  have 
fo  and  themselves — owing,  I suppose,  to  the  pressure  of  Parlia- 
mentary time — under  the  necessity  of  consigning  to  most 
undeserved  oblivion.  But  it  is  not  merely  upon  high  Conservative 
and  official  authority  that  we  depend  in  asking  the  House  to  pass 
tl  is  Bill.  We  rely  also  on  the  crying  necessity  for  dealing  with 
tl  e subject  of  local  taxation  in  England.  At  the  present  time,  the 
complaints  of  the  ratepayer  are  louder  than  those  of  the  taxpayer— 
a remarkable  fact  in  view  of  the  increase  of  national  taxation, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  a very  natural  one,  seeing  that  in  the 
last  three-quarters  of  a century  every  statesman  of  importance  has 
d'lalt  with  the  question  of  national  taxation,  so  that  the  whole 
S’ stem  has  been  remodelled  and  reorganised  to  suit  our  economic 
n’jcessities.  But  we  have  not  done  that  in  the  case  of  local 
ta  xation,  which,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  even  larger  proportion  than  our  national 
tixation.  Let  me  illustrate  this  ; From  1877  to  1899  the  rates 
hive  gone  up  from  i6i  millions  to  38^  millions,  an  increase  of 
I 55  per  cent.,  wdiile  in  London  they  have  gone  up  from  four  to  ten 
n illions,  an  increase  of  150  percent.  This  indicates  that  it  is  in 
urban  districts  that  the  pressure  is  most  severe,  and  it  is  these 
d.stricts  with  which  the  Bill  proposes  to  deal.  Our  rating  system, 
V hich  dates  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  has  remained 
u laltered.  Is  this  outcry  against  the  severity  of  the  rates  deserved  ? 
C'ught  it  to  have  our  attention,  or  is  it  merely  a spurious  and 
eccitable  objection  on  the  part  of  the  public  who  have  to  pay  the 
r ites?  I think  it  will  be  admitted  that,  great  as  is  the  burden  of 
local  rates,  it  cannot  be  generally  asserted  that  if  the  burden  were 
0 3 the  right  shoulders  our  towns  have  not  a volume  of  wealth 
■V  Rich  would  enable  them  to  pay  even  much  heavier  rates  than 
t ley  do  at  the  present  time. 

The  complaint  we  hear  is  that  all  taxation  falls  on  one  kind  of 
property — real  property.  In  a sense,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  is 
ip  erfectly  true,  but  people  do  not  go  on  sufficiently  to  ask  if  it  falls  on 
a 11  real  property.  In  the  term,  real  property,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
p ossession  implied.  There  is  an  economic  distinction  of  the  most 
\ital  kind  between  the  two  kinds  of  real  property.  The  two  kinds 
.are  different  in  their  origin  and  in  their  character-,  and  they  are 
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different  in  the  reasons  for  their  increase.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the 
land  value  wliich  is  created  by  the  general  necessity  for  land,  not 
by  the  efforts  of  the  possessor,  and  which  exists  irrespective  of 
whether  there  is  a house  on  the  land  or  not.  If  you  swept  away  a 
greater  part  of  the  houses  in  London — as  was  done  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Great  Fire — it  would  not  do  away  with  the  site  values. 
They  remained  after  the  Great  Fire,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  they 
increased,  for  we  find  Pepys  writing  in  his  Diary  [December  ist, 

1667]  : — 

Sir  Richard  Ford  tells  me  of  the  common  standard  now  reckoned  on 
between  man  and  man,  in  places  where  there  is  no  alteration  of  circumstances, 
but  only  the  houses  burnt,  there  the  ground,  which,  with  a house  on  it,  did  yield 
■f  100  a year,  is  now  reputed  worth  6s.  ^d.,  and  that  this  is  the  common 
market  price  between  one  man  and  another,  made  upon  a good  and  moderate 
medium. 

In  London,  at  that  time,  the  mere  fact  that  there  was  an  enormous 
population  waiting  to  settle  on  the  land  created  huge  land  values 
quite  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  buildings  that  were  to 
be  constructed  on  it.  That  is  one  part  of  real  property.  The 
other  part  is  to  be  found  in  the  improvements  or  the  buildings 
on  the  land  which  are  the  result  of  the  labour,  capital  expenditure, 

foresight  and  industry  of  the  population. 

Now,  Sir,  first,  I urge  on  the  House  that  the  excessive 
burdensomeness  of  the  present  rates  does  not  fall  on  the  land 
"values,  but  in  so  far  as  it  does  exist  it  falls  on  the  buildings, 
and  is  a very  potent  cause  of  social  discomfort  and  economic 
disturbance.  Land  is  let  off  more  liglitly  than  it  should  be.  It 
is  assessed  at  its  letting  value  and  not  at  what  it  might  let  for.  ^ 
However  valuable  a vacant  plot  of  land  may  be  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  assessed  at  its  agricultural  value  and  sometimes  at  no 
value  at  all.  It  is  a flagrant  fact  that  all  over  the  country,  in 
all  our  towns,  there  are  large  quantities  of  land  of  high  value  kept 
vacant,  and,  in  consequence,  not  taxed  in  any  way  for  local 
p^j-pQses.  I will  only  §ive  one  recent  instance.  The  London 
County  Council  have  been  buying  land  for  the  Strand  improve- 
ments. For  one  vacant  piece  of  land  in  the  Strand  they  paid 
^11,000,  £1,000  of  which  was  for  compulsory  purchase.  That 
land  was  bought  twenty-two  years  for  ;,f5,ooo.  The  man  who 
bought  it  cleared  the  buildings  from  it  and  kept  it  unused.  He 
paid  no  taxes  on  it,  and  eventually  was  able  to  sell  it  for  more 
than  double  what  he  gave  for  it.  Again,  there  is  a large  quantity 
of  land  on  which  inferior  buildings  are  put  up  so  that  the 
assessment  on  it  is  very  much  lower  than  it  would  be  if  it  were 
put  to  its  proper  use.  Land  has  another  serious  advantage 
which  it  should  not  have  in  the  matter  of  local  taxation.  There 
is  a scale  of  deduction  in  practice  when  valuations  are  being 
made  by  the  Local  Authorities  by  which  a reasonable  allowance 
is  made  for  repairs  and  insurance  on  buildings.  That,  so  far  as 
the  buildings  are  concerned,  is  reasonable  enough,  but  then, 
unfortunately,  the  scale  is  also  applied  to  all  other  property  even 
when  it  is  land  in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  which  there  is  no 
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e ipenditure  for  repairs.  These  are  the  advantages  which  enable 
h nd  to  escape  part  of  our  local  taxation  at  the  present  moment 
Now  I turn  to  the  buildings  and  improvements,  and  I want 
the  House  to  consider  how  serious  this  ever-increasing  burden  of 
r tps  is  For  every  pound  of  increased  value  which  the  builder 
pats  into  the  house,  for  every  pound  which  the  manager  puts  into 
h s mill,  and  for  every  piece  of  machinery  he  employs  they  have  to 
piy  in  higher  taxes.  Of  course,  this  would  be  of  very  much  less 
h iportance  if  the  rates  were  only  2s.  in  the  pound  But  now  they 
r!mge  from  65.  to  8s.,  and  I ask  the  House  to  consider  what  happens 
in  tL  case  of  those  parts  of  our  urban  districts  where  building  is 
most  carried  on.  Building,  remember,  is  mainly  carried  on  in  he 
Oitskirts  of  our  towns,  where  taking  a ^5®  house  the  land  value 
V ould  probably  be  £5-  All  the  rest  of  the  burden  of  taxation  falls 
L the  value  of  the  building.  It  is  a direct  tax  therefore  upon 
huilding  and  upon  industry  of  a very  serious  nature.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  primarily  to  relieve  taxation  on  buildings,  and  this  is 
a new  Free  Trade  movement  for  breaking  down  the  barriers  which 
prevent  the  expansion  of  our  towns.  We  want  to  free  buddings 
f om  this  hugely  increased  taxation,  and  we  think  this  should  be 
coJ^^  if  any  new  conceivable  source  of  revenue  can  be  obtained. 
OurpropoLl  is  that  the  existing  rating  assessment  shall  not  be 
t Duched  but  that  there  shall  be,  side  by  side  with  it,  a new  valuation  of 
t ae  site  ’value  and  that  there  shall  be  a separate  column  in  the  rating 
book-  and  it  shall  be  left  to  the  various  municipalities  to  levy  up 
0 2/ in  the  £ rate  on  that  new  assessment.  The  purposes  for 
’vhicii  the  money  raised  by  the  new  rate  may  be  spent  are  defined 
i nT  cLdule.  W will  go  in  relief  of  the  ordinary  rates  in  so  far 
.s  they  are  applicable  to  ordinary  town  improvements , and  the 
M^ct  with  w&ch  the  schedule  has  been  framed  is  to  provide  that 
■ he  rate  shall  be  applied  only  to  purposes  which  tend  to  increase 

he  value  of  the  land  upon  which  the  rate  is  assessed. 

The  benefits  which  we  expect  to  flow  from  this  are  generally 
IS  follows  —First,  we  think  it  will  bring  into  the  market,  by  taxing 
IVclnt  land  which  is  ripe  for  building,  large  quantities  of  land  on 
Siding  back  of  which  there  is  now  a premium.  In  some  towns 
mch  as  Bootle,  Huddersfield,  and  Devonport,  there  is  a land 
monopoly.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  persons  who  have  it 
Tso°utelv  in  their  power  to  say  that  the  land  sha  1 not  be  available 
the  momLt  it  is  wanted.  We  hear  a lot  of  talk  about  American 
TruSwhere  an  individual  is  able  to  drive  out  his  competitors, 
create  k monopoly,  and  hold  his  hand  on  the  throat  of  the  consumer 
Tnd  to  force  what  prices  he  likes  upon  him.  This  is  > mo"°P°'y 
of  a worse  kind,  enormously  affecting  the  interests  and  of 

the  public.  We  ought  to  make  it  impossible  for  a man  to  hold 

back  an  J when  it  is  wanted,  and  if  vacant  land  were  taxed  it  would 
pacKia  interest  to  keep  it  vacant.  The 

second  advLtage  will  be  in  the  relief  to  present  rates.  If  this  tax 

were  but  in  the  outskirts  of  a town  where 

th^cS  vllue^s  building ’land  there  would  in  every  case  be  a 
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considerable  relief  to  the  ordinary  rates.  There  might  be  a small 
increase  on  hereditaments  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  but  we  should 
not  mind  increase  of  taxation  in  such  cases  where  the  chief  increase 
of  land  value  has  accrued  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
possessors.  A calculation  has  been  made  as  to  what  the  effect  of 
out  proposal  would  be  in  the  case  of  London.  The 
County  Council  has  computed  that  London  s land  values  amou 
to  something  like  15  millions  sterling,  and  a 2s.  rate  would  produce 
annually  as  much  as  the  Council  now  raises  for  its  own  specia 

^^'^^With  regard  to  the  final  objects  of  the  Bill,  I should  like  to 
quote  a passage  from  the  separate  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 

Local  Taxation.  They  say:— 

While  the  rating  of  site  value  thus  concerns  the  public  as  an  administr^ive 
reform  it  is  of  special  importance  in  connection  with  the  urgent 
providin'^  house  accommodation  for  the  working  classes.  Anything  which  agg  a- 
?ates  the  appalling  evil  of  over-crowding  does  not  need  to  ^ 
seems  clear  to  us  that  the  present  heavy  rates  on  building  do  tend  to  aggravate 

those  evils,  and  that  rating  of  site  values  would  help  to  .. 

of  the  burden  were  thrown  on  sites  the  portion  left  to  borne  by  buildmg  uou^^ 

be  diminished,  and  this  would  weigh  with  the  builder  who  is  hesitating  to  embark 

on  the  erection  of  new  structures. 

Having  dealt  with  the  main  principle  of  the  Bill,  I want  now 
to  say  a few  words  as  to  the  difficulties  which  it  entails.  Let  me 
again  remind  the  House  that  this  Bill  is  based  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  so  far  as  its  mam  details  are 
concerned.  But  there  are  one  or  two  differences  to  which  I wisl 
to  allude.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a great  discussion  as  to  whethe 
it  is  possible  to  value  sites  separately  from  buildings.  It  was  once 
altogether  denied  that  it  was  possible.  I do  not  kno\y 
hon.  Member  who  is,  I understand,  to  move  the  rejection  of  the  Rill 
still  holds  that  opinion  ; if  so  I think  he  will  find  himself  m a 'ery 
small  minority.  Hardly  anyone  now  will  seriously  arpe  that  a 
separate  site  assessment  cannot  be  made,  indeed  the  dn  ^ 
is  steadily  in  the  direction  that  it  can  be  easily  done,  it  is  true 
that  in  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Local  Taxation  Commissioners 
they  raise  objection  as  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  o ma  . 
new  assessment,  and  no  doubt  there  was  a good  dea  o con  1 S 
evidence  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  ease  or  dimcu  ty  S 

this  site  assessment.  But  I venture  to  think  that  niuc  o 
testimony  was  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being  a comparative  y simp  ^ 
process.  ^ Mr.  Barton,  the  head  of  the  Valuatiori  Departmem, 
Ireland,  a man  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  admitted  that  he 

valued  sites  and  buildings  separately  in  Ireland,  ^ ® , 

rent  was  taken  out  as  an  element  of  valuation.  Then,  ^ghin. 
Valuer  of  the  London  County  Council  is  of  opinion  that  ^e  thing  ^ 
can  be  done,  and  cheaply  too,  at  is.  per  hereditamen  . ^ * 

Member  for  Tonbridge  is  amused,  but  I would  point  out  that  Mr. 
Harper  has  convinced  the  London  County  Council  -w  1 is 
body  that  would  have  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  making  e new 
valuation— and  it  is  not  therefore  likely  to  rush  into  a scheme  it  t 
is,  as  some  people  say,  likely  to  involve  the  expenditure  o mi  10ns. 
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Then  he  has  also  convinced  Sir  George  Murray,  with  all  his 
( ixperience  of  the  Inland  Revenue— a not  unimportant  fact.  Finally, 
m regard  to  this  subject  I may  say  that  many  of  our  Colonies  have 
iidopted  this  system  both  for  national  and  for  local  purposes,  and 
hey  have  never  found  the  least  difficulty  in  assessing  a separate 

iite  value.  ^ . u • ♦ 

Then  there  is  another  important  point,  and  that  is,  who  is  to 

>ay  the  rate  ? I know  there  are  a certain  number  of  people  who 
nttach  more  importance  to  this  than  to  the  general  principle.  Our 
)roposal  is  that  the  present  ratepayer  shall  pay  the  rate  ; that 
existing  contracts  shall  remain  untouched,  while  as  to  future 
contracts  we  adopt — in  clause  7 — recommendation  of  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  that  half  the  future  rate  is  to  be  payable  by 
he  owner.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  is  very  insistent  on  this, 
ind  I agree  with  him,  although  there  are  some  Members  of 
Bouse,  and  many  people  in  the  country,  whose  sole  idea  with 
■egard  to  the  taxation  on  such  values  is  to  get  at  the  great  landlords. 
That,  no  doubt,  is  a most  laudable  aim,  especially  as,  in  the  words 
Df  Squire  Western,  “ Most  of  these  great  estates  be  in  the  hands 
3f  lords,  and  I hate  the  very  name  of  theinmum.”  But  I would 
remind  my  hon.  friends  who  hold  that  view  that  this  great 
proprietor”  cry  has  been  largely  exaggerated,  and  that,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  these  ground  rents  and  chief  rents  are 
held  by  small  investors,  and  are  in  the  same  category  as  Consols 
and  Corporation  or  Raihvay  Stock.  I would  suggest  that  ^ 

very  serious  thing  to  put  a new  tax  upon  this  kind  of  property  which  is 
being  dealt  with  in  the  money  market  as  a fixed  investment. 
There  is  another  consideration  which  I would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  House,  and  that  is,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  towns  in 
Kngland  are  freehold  towns  to  which  this  question  has  no  applic- 
ability whatever.  The  same  person  will  pay  the  new  rate  as  pays 
the  old  one,  but  the  essence  of  this  new  legislation  is  to  put  the 
tax  upon  a new  kind  of  property  and  not  upon  a new  person.  Then 
I may  finally  suggest  that  the  result  of  a universal  land  tax  for 
local  purposes,  a tax  which  will  bring  into  use  a great  deal  of 
which  is  now  vacant,  will  be  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  landlord  to  shift  that  tax  on  to  his  tenant,  because  the 
tenant  will  be  constantly  able  to  go  to  fresh  ground.  The  inner 
ring  of  the  town  will  move  out  the  outer  rings,  and  the  outer  rings 
will  push  the  population  still  further  outwards. 

Sir,  I have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  tackle  a big  question 
like  this,  but  I have  tried  to  do  so  with  what  care  I can,  and  I 
should  like  to  say  a few  final  words.  We  are  not  talking  entirely 
in  the  air  when  we  are  saying  that  this  proposal  will  work  well. 
I have  already  alluded  to  the  Colonies,  and  pointed  out  that 
have  tried  the  system.  There  are  no  fewer  than  five  out  of  the 
seven  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  at  the  present  moment  which  have 
a national  land  tax,  which  amounts,  generally  speaking,  to  la.  in 
the  £ on  the  capital  value.  Then  there  are  three  of  our  Colonies 
(New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland)  which  have 
such  a tax  for  local  purposes.  The  Land  Tax  in  Queensland  is 
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compulsory  for  all  municipalities.  I should  like  to  quote  a ^tter 
from  Brisbane,  dated  February  23rd,  1900,  sent  by  Rie  town 
Clerk  in  answer  to  inquires  made  of  him.  In  it  he  says  : 

The  object  of  the  legislation  of  1890  was  primarily  to  fix  the  incidence  of 

taxation  more  equitably,  and  that  object  has,  in  the  main,  ^^en  ®ecure^.^^^® 

system  of  taxing  improvements  is  undoubtedly  defective,  in  that  it  tends  to 
retard  true  progress.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Rating  and  Valuation  Act  °f 
i8go.  the  owner  of  land  who  erected  extensive  improvements  thereon,  was.  in  a 
sense  penalised  for  his  temerity,  while  the  owners  of  vacant  lands,  and  lands 
whose  fmprovements  were  not  in  keeping  with  their  surroundings  and  the  situation 
generally:  benefited  more  or  less  at  his  expense.  I am  of  the  opmion  that  the 
effect  of  the  Act  has  been  to  induce  greater  activity  in  building  operations,  and 
that  it  is  a distinct  advance  on  the  previous  system,  though  still  open 
improvement. 

In  New  Zealand  it  is  left  to  the  different  municipalities  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  will  adopt  this  system.  It  is  gradually 


being  adopted,  and  only  the  other  day  it  was  adopted  at  W elhngton, 
and  in  a letter  written  the  year  before  last,  by  Mr.  Seddon,  he 

says  : — 

The  rating  on  unimproved  values  for  local  purposes  has  proved  a success,, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  which  is  generally  shared  throughout  the 
Colony,  is  that  it  should  be  made  compulsory. 

I have  information,  which  I can  trust,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  to 
be  made  compulsory  very  soon.  There  are  some  people  who  fear 
to  follow  the  foward  movements  of  our  Colonies.  Ihey  think  it  is 
dangerously  revolutionary  to  copy  our  Colonies’  example.  I 
that  most  of  us  are  ceasing  to  entertain  that  fear.  \\'  e acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  them  for  what  they  have  done  for  us  in  saving, 
perhaps,  our  empire  in  South  Africa,  and  I hope  the 
far  distant  when  we  shall  be  ready  also  to  acknowledp  our 
indebtedness  to  their  political  ideas.  Here  in  England  we  have  to. 
face  the  same  social  problems  in  a worse  form  than  have,, 

and  we  have  been  doing  nothing  to  cope  with  the  evil  of  over- 
crowding and  similar  evils,  while  our  Colonies  have  been  going 
steadily  forward  in  these  matters.  I think  we  want  some  of  the 
fearless  Colonial  spirit  infused  into  our  legislation  in  Parliament  as 
we  have  had  into  our  war  in  South  Africa. 

[At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the  motion  for  Second 
Reading  was  defeated  by  a majority  of  71  votes,  viz.,  229  against 

158-] 
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II. 

l.AND  VALUES  ASSESSMENT  AND  RATING 

BILL,  1903. 

Second  Reading,  House  of  Commons,  March  27TH,  1903. 

♦ 

Dr.  Macnamara  (Camberwell,  N.),  in  moving  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  above-named  Bill,  said  the  Budgets  of  the  last  few 
years  had  been  awaited  with  much  curiosity  and  speculation,  but, 
\'hatever  surprise  those  Budgets  might  have  contained,  there  was 
always  one  thing  certain  about  the  speeches  in  which  they  were 
introduced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  was  that 
he  would  appeal  for  a broadened  basis  of  Imperial  taxation  in  order 
t lat  he  might  be  furnished  with  new  revenues  wherewith  to  meet 
t le  necessary  charges  on  the  public  purse.  Justifiable  though  that 
plea  was  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Imperial  taxation,  it  was 
applicable  with  much  greater  force  to  the  iiroblem  of  local  rating. 
In  1868  the  amount  raised  by  way  of  Imperial  taxation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  ;^63, 700, 000,  in  1899-1900  the  amount  was 
109,630,000,  an  increase  of  72  per  cent.  As  to  local  rates  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  amount  raised  in  1868  was  ;^i6,50o,ooo, 
and  in  1899-1900  ^40,750,000,  an  increase,  not  of  72  per  cent.,  but 
cf  150  per  cent.  Then,  to  take  the  case  of  London,  the  amount 
r lised  by  way  of  local  taxation  in  1868  was  ;^3,702,ooo,  and  in 
1899-1900  ;^i  1,154,000,  an  increase,  not  of  72  per  cent.,  or  even  of 
150  per  cent.,  but  of  200  per  cent.  Therefore  the  plea  for  redress 
i 1 the  incidence  of  local  rating  was  much  more  urgent  and  powerful 
tian  in  the  case  of  Imperial  taxation,  and  the  problem  was  bound 
rapidly  to  become  more  acute.  The  burden  of  local  rating  on  the 
\ working,  shopkeeping,  lower  middle  and  professional  classes  was 
I ecoming  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  as  the  standard  of  comfort 
£nd  civilization  was  raised,  a larger  expenditure  in  local  govern- 
ment would  have  to  be  contemplated.  Apart  from  that,  the 
(iovernment  last  year  passed  a Bill  which,  in  its  immediate  effect, 
>muld  increase,  by  not  less  than  ;^2, 000,000,  the  aggregate  amount 

< f money  to  be  raised  by  way  of  local  rating. 

While  not  professing  to  be  a scientific  economist,  he  had,  after 
watching  this  matter  with  close  interest  for  a considerable  number 

< f years,  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  in  great  towns,  and 
especially  in  London,  there  existed  between  rate  expenditures  and 
land  values  a direct  relationship,  viz.,  that  of  cause  and  effect.  If 
the  people  of  a city  opened  a park,  widened  a street,  built  an 
( mbankment,  laid  an  electric  railway,  or  constructed  a bridge  over. 
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„r  a tunnel  under,  a river,  out  of  the  rates,  the  value  of  adjoining 
land  was  enormously  enhanced.  To  put  his  case  in  a sentence, 
he  landLner  was  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  great  bulk  of  rate 
^ 1 ast  vear.  in  a debate  similar  to  the  present,  the 

horn  and  learned  Member  for  the  Stretford  Division  (MnC.  A. 
CriDDS  K.C.)  said  there  was  no  unearned  increment.  He  had 
thought  a great  deal  of  that  statement  since  and  he  would  put  one 
case  to  the  acute  intellect  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member.  In 
1S5  a piece  of  land  near  the  Temple  Station,  on  the  foreshore  of 
he  Thames,  covered  with  coal  sheds  and  wharfing  changed  hands 
for  /8  2SO  In  1869-70  the  London  ratepayers  built  the  Embank- 
menTat  enormous  cost.  In  1872  the  London  School  Board  desired 
to  secure  a piece  of  land  on  which  to  build  its  central  offices. 
T^he7obtained  the  very  piece  of  land  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
Sy  awaTded  the  o^ers  the  sum  of  £26^20.  That  appeared 
to  hin/to  represent  an  unearned  increment  of  about  ;^i 8,000.  The 
ratepayers  were  first  of  all  hit  to  build  the  Embankment  and  were 
hit  aglin  when  they  wanted  to  purchase  land  for  a public  office. 

He  could  multiply  such  instances,  as  also  no  doubt  could  every 

urban  Member,  confr^^  in  London  with  two  rapidly-moving 

Dhenomena  in  connection  with  this  question.  In  or  near  t e 
centre  of  the  City  leases  were  falling  m,  and  ground  rents  had 
become  three,  four  and  five  times  larger  than  the  entire  ren  al  of 
the  whole  tenement  as  they  stood  before  the  leases  fell  in. 
Mr.  Gomme,  the  Clerk  to  the  London  County  Council,  wrote  to 

him  as  follows  : — . 

i,  not  an  unnsnal  thing  to  ^ 

llTorneTs  exceed  if  am^onnt  the  tf.al  rental  value  ot  the  business  premises 
ori°^inally  standing  on  the  sites. 

The  other  phenomenon  with  which  they  were  confronted  was  that 
at  thfpresent  moment,  as  the  result  of  the  general  desire  to  go 
fwav  frfm  the  centre  of  the  city  in  order  to  live  m the  suburban 
7one'^  the  value  of  those  sites  was  increasing  fabulously  at  the 
mLen  time  Take  an  estate  in  Wandsworth  with  which  he  was 
famdiar  This  estate  stood  near  the  Common,  and  contained  an 
area  of  about  twenty  acres.  About  ten  years  ago  it  was  occupied 
as  a residence,  and  the  whole  thing  had  been  assessed  at  ^650. 
The  house  had  been  pulled  down  and  the  e^ate  let  out  in  building 
leases  and  what  was  the  result  ? They  had  now  crowded  on  tha 
nrone^tf ground  rents  to  the  value  of  £1,500  ■per  annum.  That 

was*^an  mstance  which  he  could  multiply  indefinitely.  As  chairman 
rf  the  Schto?  Accommodation  Committee  for  the  School  Board  of 

London,  he  had  had  to  go  into  the  fiuf®  * Cavendish  Road 

board  schools.  In  '895  they  wen  down  to  Cav^^^^^^ 

Ealham  and  bought  a large  piece  of  land  containing  87,120  square 
iialham,  ana  dou^  & k r,  wanted  another 

liS’clLe  io'’thirMe  upon  which  to  erect  another  l'“td 
bn? 
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w(  re  charged  more  than  double  the  amount  six  years  later  compared 
with  what  they  had  to  pay  in  1895.  spent  a certain 

amount  of  time  studying  the  posters  issued  by  land  agents 
ar  nouncing  sales  of  land.  He  found  that  the  auctioneers  in  setting 
fo  th  the  advantages  of  certain  sites  put  into  their  prospectuses 
either  prospective  or  actual  public  improvements  which  were  going 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  land.  He  had  read  with  great  care  the 
E.  tates  Gazette  and  the  Land  Agents'  Record  and  similar  journals,  and 
thsre  he  found  innumerable  cases  of  prospective  improvements 
gi  /en  as  a reason  why  a larger  price  should  be  secured 
fo  ■ some  particular  land.  There  was  a case  at  Wimbledon 
w lere  the  fact  that  electric  trams  were  about  to  be  constructed 
w thin  100  yards  of  an  estate  was  given  as  a reason  for  improving 
the  value  of  the  land.  This  meant  that  the  people  having  spent 
their  money  on  trams  would  directly  increase  the  value  of  that 
pj  rticular  estate.  In  another  instance,  at  Bridgwater,  a reason 
given  was  that  the  Borough  Council  contemplated  the  formation 
ol  a new  street  which,  carried  out,  would  give  an  important 
frrntage  to  this  particular  property.  He  knew  of  a plot  of  land  in 
Bittersea  where  a factory  or  warehouse  might  be  built.  In  the 
advertisement  offering  this  land  for  sale  it  was  stated  that  the 
land  was  almost  opposite  the  Battersea  Borough  Council’s 
Electric  Lighting  Station,  from  which  power  could  be  economi- 
cally supplied.  Therefore  the  landowner  was  the  residuary 
legatee  of  the  great  bulk  of  this  expenditure. 

They  did  not  propose  to  touch  agricultural  land  at  all ; they 
confined  themselves  to  the  land  in  London,  and  they  said  that  all 
u 'ban  land  must  be  assessed,  whether  occupied  or  not,  under  the 
S(  heme  set  out  in  this  Bill.  That  was  compulsory.  Having 
a isessed  the  land  the  overseers  would  place  the  assessment  in  a 
soparate  column;  having  done  that,  then  they  might  lay  a land 
rate  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land  of  not  more  than  one  penny  in 
the  pound.  Who  was  to  pay  this  new  rate?  They  declined  to 
it  terfere  with  existing  contracts,  and  the}^  said  that  for  the  moment, 
ill  the  case  of  all  existing  contracts,  the  new  rate  must  be  paid  by 
tlie  now  occupying  tenants.  After  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this 
/ ct,  in  the  cases  of  all  new  contracts,  the  occupying  tenant  would 
make  a rent  reduction  on  account  of  the  land  rate  laid  upon  him. 
Hon.  Members  would  recognise  that  they  had  based  this  scheme 
upon  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Local  Taxation. 
T he  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  he  was  aware,  were  against 
him.  The  majority  report  was  signed  by  Earl  Cawdor,  Sir  J.  T. 
Hibbert,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Hallam  division  of  Sheffield,  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Stretford  division,  Mr.  C.  N.  Dalton,  Mr. 
Harcourt  E.  Clare,  Mr.  J.  H.  Elliott,  Mr.  E.  Orford  Smith,  and 
t le  hon.  Member  for  the  Ripon  division.  There  was,  however,  a 
\ery  remarkable  Minority  Report  to  which  he  particularly  desired 
1 3 call  attention.  It  was  signed  in  the  first  place  by  the  Chairman 
c f the  Commission,  who  was  a member  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Balfour 
cf  Burleigh.  It  was  also  signed  by  Lord  Blair  Balfour  (Lord 
J iistice  General  of  Scotland),  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  (Assistant 
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Secretary  to  the  Treasury),  Sir  George  Murray  (Secretary  to  the 
Postmaster-General),  and  Professor  Stuart.  There  was  also  a most 
powerful  Report  by  His  Honour  Judge  O’Connor,  who  also  went 
Uie  whole  length  of  the  Minority  Report.  He  wished  to  give  one 
or  two  brief  extracts  from  this  Minority  Report.  They  said  .— 

That  site  and  structure,  which  are  now  combined  for  rating  purposes,  differ 
SO  essentially  in  character  that  they  ought  to  be  separately  valued.  ^ 

That  when  separated  from  structure,  site  is  capable  of  bearing  somewhat 
heavier  taxation,  an^d  should  be  made  to  bear  it,  subject,  however,  to  strict  respect 

for  treatment  should  take  the  form  of  a special  site  v^ue 

rate  oayable  TLrt  by  means  of  a deduction  from  rent  on  the  Income  Tax 
method^and  that^thus  a^part  of  the  burden  should  visibly  fall  on  those  who  have 

‘"‘Tha"??.?;.  “ *rco„®ioS“Kh  we  have  specified,  .he  special  sUe 
valaJlate  SS  be  charged  in  respect  of  unoccupied  property  and  uncovered 
land. 

There  was  another  quotation  which  he  would  give,  because  it  toiiched 
the  heart  of  an  appalling  social  problem  which  they  could  not 
tackle  until  they  had  dealt  with  the  land  question  and  that  was 
the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  It  was  because 
he  was  interested  in  that  question  that  he  had  asked  the  House  to 
pass  the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill.  They  said  . 

While  the  rating  of  site  value  thus  concerns  the  public  as  an  admrnistmiye 
reform  it  is  of  special  importance  in  connection  with  the  P^ohlem  of 

providing  house  accommodation  for  the  working-classes.  Anything  which 
afTt^ravates  the  appalling  evil  of  overcrowding  dees  not  need  to  be  condemned, 

a^d  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  present  heavy  ^p  m mitf^^^ 

aggravate  those  evils,  and  that  rating  of  site  values  would  help  to  m tigate  mem. 
Umor^of  lS  burden  were  thrown  ou  sites,  the  portion  left  to  be  borne  by 
building  would  be  diminished,  and  this  would  weigh  with  the  builder  who 

hesitating  to  embark  on  the  erection  of  new  structures. 

He  could  not  add  another  word  to  such  a convincing  comment 
a,  that.  It  was  said  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  assess  land 
separately.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Member  for  Sleaford 
rthe  Right  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin]  in  1890  said  that  it  would  cost 
between  ^3,000,000  and  i;6,ooo,ooo  to  do  what  was  proposed,  and 
that  it  would  be  ruinous,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tonbridge 
Division  [Mr.  Griffith  Boscawen]  said  it  would  be  impracticMile 
and  costly.  What  did  the  Minority  Report  say  ? They  said. 

A valuation  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  ^ 

present  valuation,  could  be  made  without  undue  labour  and  expense. 

Then  there  was  the  following  remarkable  comment  by  Judge 
O’Connor ; — 

Manv  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Committee  dwelt  with  emphasis 
on  the  alleged  or  suggested  difficulty  of  estimating  the  value  of  land  apait  from 
buMug"  ut„u  it  bm  uo  oue  of  the  expert  wituesses  "'Ot'W  »y  » ' 
imoossible  and  none  would  admit  that  he  could  not  himself  do  it  il  it  \\as 
rSarj  ' Bu.,rf,u«,  the  ura.ter  fs  pas.  the  stage  t don 

only  is  the  thing  being  done  every  day  for  Jiu^  practice  The 

on  public  account  in  all  three  countries  under  the  esta Wi^ed  upon 

entire  system  of  valuation  in  Ireland  T ^ ° . KnfrKnd  land  has  to  bo 

the  sepLite  valuation  of  land  and  of  buddings.  In  Kngland  land  has  to 
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s :parately  valued  in  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act. 

I nder  numberless  private  Acts  of  Parliament  the  thing  has  been  done  for  many 
y Jars  in  connection  with  compensation  to  owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers  disturbed 
in  their  “ quiet  enjoyment  ” by  promoters.  In  the  case  of  the  Tower  Bridge 
Southern  Approach  Act,  1895,  only  was  the  valuation  differentiated,  but  the 
p rinciple  was  recognised  and  applied. 

Then  it  was  actually  objected  that  they  did  not  propose  to 
break  existing  contracts.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Stretford  Division  [Mr.  Cripps,  K.C.] 
t lat  this  would  involve  a new  burden  on  the  occupying  tenant. 
He  remembered  with  what  horror  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
r lised  his  hands  at  the  suggestion  last  year.  He  said  that  they 
s lould  go  direct  to  the  ground  landlord,  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  knew  better  than  he  himself  did  that  that  was  imprac- 
t:  cable.  The  minority  of  the  Commission  reported  that  it  was 
“ neither  workable  nor  equitable.”  It  did  seem  to  him  that  the 
IHinority  Report  hit  upon  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
cise.  Let  him  examine  the  most  serious  charge  brought  against 
t lem,  that  they  were  proposing  something  very  detrimental  to  the 
o;cupying  tenant.  It  was  said  that  they  were  imposing  a new  rate 
oa  occupying  tenants.  First  of  all  he  would  suggest  that  the  rating 
o'  unoccupied  land  would  bring  such  a sum  of  money  into  the  local 
purse  with  such  a rebating  influence  that  the  occupying  tenants 

V ould  pay  with  the  two  rates  together  no  more,  and  probably  less, 
t'lan  the  single  rate  they  were  paying  now.  He  might  be  wrong 
biere,  but  in  any  case  his  second  answer  was  that  for  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  for  whom  he  was  concerned — the  working  classes 

V ho  felt  the  burden  of  rates  so  grievously — before  they  knew  where 
t ley  were,  their  tenancies  being  so  short,  they  would  fall  under  the 
r ;nt  deductions  which  would  come  into  active  operation.  And  if 
t ley  did  not  get  relief  by  the  rebating  influence  of  the  rating  of 
unoccupied  land,  before  the  new  burden— if  there  was  a burden, 
and  he  challenged  that — fell  upon  them,  they  would  be  universally 
applying  the  second  part  of  the  system  which  applied  to  new 
t jnancies. 

The  next  objection  was  that  they  were  saddling  the  landowner 
with  this  new  rate,  and  that  he  would  take  it  out  of  the  occupying 
t jnant.  It  was  said  that  he  would  increase  rents.  If  that  was  true, 
te  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  objection  to  this  proposal  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  landowner’s  friends.  If  that  was  true,  let  him 
t ike  it  out  if  he  could.  He  would  take  all  he  could  get,  no  doubt, 
1 ke  most  of  them.  But  the  rating  of  unoccupied  land  would  have 
sach  an  effect  upon  building  operations  that  he  did  not  think  the 
1 indowner  would  be  able  to  get  quite  as  much  as  he  did  now, 
•\ffiere  a large  amount  of  land  was  held  up  and  kept  out  of  the 
r larket  in  order  to  enhance  its  value.  He  would  suggest  to  hon. 
I lembers  opposite  that  they  should  choose  the  horse  on  which  they 
\ :cre  going  to  win.  They  should  choose  whether  it  was  to  be  the 
tiiiant  or  the  landlord.  When  they  came  forward  with  a number 
cf  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  tenant,  and  a number  of  arguments 
cn  behalf  of  the  landlord,  which  were  mutually  self-destructive,  he 
\/ould  respectfullv  suggest  that  they  shouM  stick  to  the  one  or  to 
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the  other.  They  could  not  have  it  both  ways.  He  was  very  much 
amused  that  morning  in  reading  a memorandum  issued  by  the 
Property  Protection  Society.  There  he  found  the  same  conflict  of 
argument.  They  began  by  protesting  against  the  bad  effect  which 
Bill  would  have  on  property.  They  said  it  would  enormously 
depreciate  the  value  of  freehold  property.  That  was  an  under- 
sta^ndable  argument.  Having  said  that,  and  laid  it  down  as  their 

first  line  of  defence,  they  said  . 


The  Bill  would  seriously  diminish  the  existing  check  upon  extravagant 
pxoenditure  on  the  part  of  local  authorities,  who,  at  present,  are  restrained  by 
the  knowledge  that  ^he  cost  of  any  increase  in  expenditure  comes  immediat  y 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  general  body  of  their  constituents. 

He  thought  that  landowners  were  constituents  as  -well  as 
tenants.  There  were  some  that  he  knew  who  were  constituents 
three  or  five  times  over.  They  were  told  m the  next  place  b}'  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tonbridge  Division,  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Stretford  Division,  that  this  was  not  a question  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a piecemeal  way— that  it  was  an  important  and 
far-reaching  question  of  local  taxation,  ^hat  would  apply  very 
admirably  to  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act,  or  to  the 
case  of  the  Clerical  Tithes  Acts.  His  memory  failed  hnn  as  to 
whether  the  hon.  Members  raised  it  on  those  occasions.  I^  rather 
thought  that  they  did  not.  Then  they  were  told  that  this  Bill  as  it 
stood  was  not  comprehensive  enough.  Now  that  was  a smgu  ar 
charge  for  Conservatives  to  bring  against  Radicals.  Since  he  had 
been  in  the  House  he  had  learnt  to  respect  one  excellent  Con- 
servative doctrine;  “Drastic  remedies  often  create  greater  evils 
than  those  you  seek  to  remove.”  It  was  a little  hard  when  tlm> 
were  endeavouring  to  apply  such  an  unexceptionable  doctrine  hat 
they  should  be  reproved  by  those  from  whom  they  learned  it. 
What  was  the  Government’s  position  in  regard  to  this  i^^^^ter 
the  taxation  of  land  values?  At  the  General  Election  of  i8gp, 
the  Unionist  party  undoubtedly  looked  upori  this  as  a “matter 
calling  for  legislation.  He  remembered  a debate  on  ^ similar 
subject  on  the  ist  of  May,  1900,  in  this  House  vvhen  the  hon 
'4  Member  for  North  Islington  [Sir  George  C.  I.  Lartle>,  K.C.  .J 

made  this  statement  : — 

He  had  with  him  a book  issued  at  the  Conservative 
ti,«  (hp  Ceneral  Election.  That  book  commended  the  Report  ot  tne 

present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty’s  Committee,  and  suggested  as 
dSle  that  the  ground  landlords  should  contribute  directly  to  the  rates.  On 
the  strength  of  such  authority  he  had  made  certain  promises  to  his  constitue 

The  Conservative  Party  at  their  headquarters  were  in  favour 
according  to  that  statement,  of  the 

presided  over  by  the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He 
Lndered  if  they  had  any  idea  of  what  they  were  contm.tttng 
themselves  to.  He  would  repeat  one  sentence  from  the 
l.ord  Goschen-s  Committee  of  .870.  1 he  Report  was  ,i  most 

uncompromising  document  m favour  of  the  rating  of  land  values. 

Going  through  the  matter  in  great  detail,  the  Report  gave  st.atist  s 

which  were  of  tlic  most  a.lmiral.le  ci.aracter,  1 hey  showed  now 
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land,  year  after  year,  had  borne  less  and  less  of  the  entire  rating, 
and  how  the  rating  of  houses  had  gone  up,  and  up,  to  the  amount 
they  now  bore.  That  was  conspicuously  set  forth  in  this  Report, 
which  said  : — 

It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  a great  proportion  of  the  rates, 
especially  in  towns,  does  not  fall  upon  the  owner,  but  is  paid  by  the  occupier. 


On  that  the  Committee  suggested  the  rating  of  land  values,  and 
their  suggestion  was  entirely  homologated  by  the  Conservative 
headquarters  in  1895.  1896,  after  the  General  Election,  the 

Government  appointed  a Royal  Commission.  In  1899  the  late 
Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Morton,  the  Member  for  Devonport,  moved  an 
Amendment  to  the  Address  on  the  question  of  land  values,  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Member  for  the  Sleaford  Division,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Government  opposition  to  the  Bill,  said  : — 

For  the  hon.  Member  to  come  down  to  the  House  on  an  afternoon  like  this, 

— he  confessed  that  he  forgot  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
afternoon— 

and  move  a Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Government  because  they  had  not  put 
into  the  Queen’s  Speech  a matter  which  was  being  dealt  with  by  a Royal  Com- 
mission, was  one  of  the  wildest  propositions  he  had  ever  heard. 

Well,  of  course,  that  killed  it  at  once.  In  1900  the  hon.  Member 
for  Pontefract  [Mr.  T.  W.  Nussey]  moved  a Resolution  referring  to 
the  taxation  of  urban  land  values,  and  on  that  occasion  it  was  ill- 
timed,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Member  for 
Sleaford.  It  was  said  to  be  “ academic,”  and  that  they  must  wait 
once  more  for  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  They  had 
done  what  Lord  Goschen  told  them  to  do.  Lord  Goschen  told 
them  not  to  bring  forward  general  Motions,  but  to  bring  forward  a 
specific  Bill,  and  that  the  Government  would  give  it  due  and 
proper  attention.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  Thirsk  Division 
[Mr.  Grant  Lawson] , as  representative  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  spoke  in  the  debate  on  behalf  of  the  Government  on  what 
was  practically  a similar  question  last  year.  He  said  — 

If  the  Bill  was  as  sound  in  principle  as  it  was  unsound,  he  would  still  say 
that  it  was  not  a suitable  Bill  to  give  a Second  Reading  to. 

That  was  a very  good  beginning.  The  hon.  Member  continued: — 


The  (juestion  of  rating  was  too  important  to  be  dealt  with  as  a plaything  in 
a private  Member’s  Bill  on  a Wednesday  afternoon. 

He  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  in  all  sincerity  that  this  was 
not  a plaything  to  them.  It  had  been  a matter  of  labour,  and  of 
some  care  and  industry.  In  this  connection  he  might  paraphrase 
a saying  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  state,  “ If  you  want  to  know 
anything  of  a subject,  bring  in  a Bill  about  it.”  The  hon.  Member 
for  Thirsk  also  stated  that  :• — 

The  Bill  did  not  go  near  touching  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  local  taxation, 
which  was:  How  could  local  burdens  be  better  distributed  according  to  the 
ability  to  bear  them  ? If  the  question  was  to  be  touched,  it  ought  to  be  touched 
bv  the  Government,  and  the  Government  would  deal  with  it. 
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Tliat  was  a year  ago.  The  hon.  Member  also  said  . 

He  was  not  at  liberty  to  say  how  the  Government  would  deal  with  it. 

He  asked  this  House  to  decline  to  wait  to  see  how  the  Governmen 

would  deal  with  it.  While  the  Government  f , 

ratepayers  starved.  Was  it  that  we  were  to  take  a p ace  behind 
Continental  countries  and  our  own  Colonies  in  this  matter  . The 
were  seventy-six  towns  and  counties  in  Germany  where  alreac  y 
this  system  was  in  full  vogue.  Paris  was  already  engaged  on  a 
'eparate  assessment  of  urban  land  values.  Five  out  of  seven  o 
the  Australian  Colonies  had  the  system  m effect.  New  ZeaHnd 
had  had  a general  land  tax  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  since  1891, 
and  had,  since  1896,  a Local  Option  Act  permitting  municipaht  es 
to  levy  a rate  on  unimproved  land  values.  Sixty-two  l^alit 
had  already  adopted  that  local  option  scheme  in  New  Zealand,  and 
Mr.  Seddon,  the  Prime  Minister,  had  lately  said  on  behalf  of  ns 
Government  that  they  intended  to  umversahse  the  scheme, 
had  sent  this  Bill  to  a great  many  municipalities  and  had  received 
a great  many  resolutions  in  its  favour.  He  would  read  the 
naiLs  of  a few  of  them.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  were  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  were  to  have  reported  upon  it  last  Tuesday,  but  that  business 
was  not  reached,  and  it  would  probably  be  discussed  next  Tuebd  > . 
He  had,  however,  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  approval  of  the 
Bill  would  be  carried.  The  Bill  had  been  approved  of  by  the 
Borough  Councils  of  Camberwell,  Hampstead,  Battersea,  Fulham, 
Deptford,  the  Town  Council  of  Bradford,  the  1 adiamentary 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Cardiff,  the  Town  Council  and 
Guardians  of  Blackburn  Union,  Dewsoury,  Darwen  Union,  the 
Town  Councils  of  Burnley  and  Torquay  the  Finance  Comniitree 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Eastbourne,  the  Town  Councils  of  Chtheroe, 
Loughborough,  Newport  in  Monmouthshi^,  Northampton 
Newton,  Longton,  the  Borough  of  Boot  e,  and  Hastings.  He  had 
had  one  letter  out  of  all  which  was  against  the  scheme,  and  tha 
came  from  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Stoke  Newington,  but 
why  they  were  against  it  they  did  not  say.  He  began  his 
invLtigadons  on  this  subject  by  studying  with  care  he 

speeches  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  he  wanted  information  on  questions  of 
political  reform  he  always  went  to  these.  He  referral  to  the  r ^ 
hon.  gentleman  the  Colonial  Secretary  [Right  Hon.  Josepl 
Chamberlain] , and  he  based  his  plea  for  this  modest  l^^le  scheme 
upon  a deliverance  from  the  lips  of  the  right  hon.  the  Colonial 

Secretary,  who  said  : — . 

I would  ask  again  why  should  owners  of  ground  rents  escape  all  contribution 
to  the  expenditure  of  their  localities  ? These  ground  rents  have  all  grown  out 
of  the  prosperity  and  industry  of  the  community.  The  Property  of  the  owners 
has  bera  improved  by  local  expenditure,  and  why  should  not  the  owners 
contribute  towards  the  Leal  expenditure  of  which  they  ought  to  bear  a par  ? 

He  could  not  add  a syllable  to  that  deliverance,  and  with  these 
sentiments  on  his  lips  he  begged  to  move  that  this  Bill  be  now  read 

a second  time. 


* 
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Mr.  Thomas  Shaw  (Hawick  Burghs),  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cripps, 
said  the  House  always  heard  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  with 
pleasure  on  the  rating  question,  but  he  confessed  that  he  listened 
on  the  present  occasion  to  his  speech  with  a great  sense  of  dissatis- 
faction. The  two  points  which  he  elaborated  with  much  ingenuit}^ 
and  care  were,  first,  that  this  was  a novel  proposal  to  have  taxation 
levied  on  capitalised  value ; and  second,  that  there  was  a proposal 
involved  in  this  Bill  for  special  and  exceptional  rating  upon  ground 
value  as  apart  from  other  types  of  hereditaments.  The  proposal 
in  the  present  Bill  was  to  tax  the  value  of  sites,  and,  if  his  learned 
friend  preferred  it,  he  would  use  the  term  site  values.  With  regard 
to  capitalised  values,  he  was  anxious  to  hear  whether  there  was 
anything  in  the  principle  of  the  proposal  which  was  made  wdiich 
was  open  to  any,  and,  if  so,  to  what  objection.  He  could  conceive 
no  objection  to  the  taxation  of  capitalised  value  unless  there  was 
some  inequitable  result  produced  by  that  operation.  He  listened 
in  vain  to  the  speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  to  ascertain 
where  the  inequitable  result  would  be.  But  his  hon.  friend 
answered  his  own  arguments.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  was 
quick  enough  to  show  how  very  flimsy  his  objection  to  this  Bill 
was,  because  in  the  limits  of  a minute  or  two  he  was  able  to  trans- 
mute capitalised  value  into  annual  value.  He  wondered  then 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  complaining  about. 
The  fact  was,  that  capitalised  value  was  a convenient  method  of 
ascertaining  real  as  against  fictitious  value.  The  present  system 
was  one  under  which  a fictitious  value  had  substantially  taken  its 
place  in  local  administration.  Although  land  might  be  of  itself  of 
enormous  value,  if,  at  caprice,  or  from  interested  motives,  the 
proprietor  of  that  land  was  holding  it  back  from  profitable  occupa- 
tion by  members  of  the  community,  it  was  dealt  with  at  the  unreal 
and  fictitiously  low  valuation  thus  arrived  at,  whereas  it  should  be 
treated  on  the  basis  that  its  real  value  was  much  higher,  and  that 
that  value  was  in  point  of  fact  the  value  which  the  community  had 
given  it.  The  whole  argument  as  to  capitalised  value  was  an 
argument  amounting  to  nothing  in  the  result  except  this,  that  the 
capitalised  value  was  a proved  method  of  getting  the  better  of  a 
fiction  of  law  which  had  wrought  much  havoc  in  social  communities. 
He  hoped  he  had  satisfied  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  that  there 
was  nothing  of  substance  in  the  objection  as  to  capitalisation.  All 
that  was  required  as  to  capitalisation  was  for  him  to  transmute  the 
whole  thing  into  annual  value,  and  the  idea  of  capitalised  value 
being  objectionable  at  once  disappeared. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman’s  second  objection  was  this, 
IS  he  understood  him — it  was  a cardinal  objection  to  the  Bill — 
:hat  there  was  what  he  called  a special  and  exceptional  rate  to  be 
put  upon  site  values.  He  would  present  this  view  to  the  House 
IS  a sufficient  and,  he  thought,  complete  answer  to  that  consider- 
ition.  The  site  owners  were  members  of  the  community.  The 
community  as  a whole  had  its  local  exchequer.  Nobody  proposed, 
certainly  not  the  authors  of  this  Bill,  to  keep  existing  local  taxation 
it  its  present  amount,  and  to  put  on  the  top  of  that  a special  and 
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exceptional  rate.  What  was  proposed  was  that  the  special  and 
exceptional  rate  should  fall  upon  the  person  who  ^ad  vMue  out  o 
that  rate,  and  thereby,  ipso  jure,  there  would  be  effected,  to  that 
Ltent,  a relief  for  the  local  excheqeur,  and  therefore  relief  from 
the  local  discontent  which  the  present  system  caused.  That  was, 
in  a word,  the  answer  to  what  had  been  said  with  regard  to  a 
special  and  exceptional  rate.  It  was  only  special  and  exceptional 
in  respect  that  ff  went  behind  the  artifices  of  the  at  the 

present  moment,  and  it  got  at  the  mvner  of  the  land.  [^^n. 
Member  : “ It  touches  the  spot.”]  That  was  so,  and  Uie  effe 
that  was  that  they  had,  pro  tanto,  relief  to  the  entire  body  of  the 
community  to  that  extent.  He  was  extremely  interested  in  the 

opposition  to  this  Bill,  which  was  stated  in  ^ 

of  his  hon.  friend  the  Member  for  Tonbridge.  The  hon.  Member 

stated  his  case  with  great  moderation  not  on 

cardinal  proposition  was  that  this  Bill  was  founded  not  on 

unsound  hut  really  on  sound  principle.  He  said  that  site  value 

was  increased  by  the  advantages  of  the  site  and  the  9 

the  community.  That  was  just  about  as  near  the  ratio  of  this 
Bill  as  anything.  It  was  a concession  that  the  improvement  in 
value  was^  not  an  improvement  which  had  been  executed  by  the 

owner  of  the  site  ; it  was  a concession  that  the  owner  of  the  site 

was  going  to  reap  where  he  had  not  sown  ; and  further,  it  was  a 
concession  that  the  presence  of  the  community  had  caused  tha 
increase  in  the  value.  While  the  community  had  done  certain 
things  to  make  the  property  valuable  and  worth  hying  in,  why  should 
one  section  take  the  advantage  of  all  these  things  without  being 
rated  for  the  advantages  ? Assume  that  the  community  provided 
a new  park,  built  a new  bridge,  or  gave  a magnificent  avenue  or 
road  leading  through  an  estate,  would  any  man  ^^t^e  House  get 
up  and  say  that  it  was  fair  that  the  property  thus  benefited  b>  th 
labour,  expense,  industry,  and  enterprise  of  the  community  had  a 
right  to  pocket  all  that  without  bearing  the  fair  and  special  share 

applicable  to  these  improvements  ? in 

Then  his  hon.  friend  said  that  it  was  a Bill  for  taxation  in 

regard  to  betterment,  but  that  it  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
“ ?vorsement.”  The  Bill  provided  both  for  the  case  of  '^’or^ment 
and  betterment.  If  a community  was  badly  administered,  if 
roads  went  into  decay  or  if  its  bridges  became  rotten,  from  that 
moment  the  site  value  would  be  decreased,  and  therefore  the 
taxation  on  that  site  value  would  be  lessened.  He  submitted 
his  hon.  friend  that  the  argument  he  had  used  with  regard  to 
betterment  was  altogether  out  of  place  in  regar  o a care  y 
drawn  Bill  of  this  kind.  The  site  value  went  up  and  do^\n 
according  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation.  His  hon.  friend 
said  this  Bill  would  not  be  a present  benefit  to  the  occupier.  He 
agreed  with  him  in  that,  but  the  reason  why  they  could  not  get  a 
present  benefit  to  the  occupier  was  that  his  hon.  friend  who  drew 
this  Bill  had  paid  strict  and  sacred  regard  to  private  contract. 
On  the  other  side  they  objected  to  this  Bill  because  it  respected 
existing  contracts.  That  was  a strange  objection  to  come  from 
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! uch  a quarter.  Would  they  like  existing  contracts  to  be  interfered 
vith  ? Well,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  thought  some  recent 
contracts  might  very  well,  without  any  real  injustice,  be  interfered 
vith.  His  hon.  friend  had  seen  that  it  was  better  that  he  should 
ake  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  accordingly  he  had  respected 
contracts.  For  that  reason  he  himself  regarded  the  Bill  as  a 
noderate  and  sensible  proposal.  There  was  a sense  of  wrong 
end  injustice  in  many  communities  throughout  the  country. 
That  sense  of  injustice,  was,  he  thought,  well-founded.  It  was 
* undoubtedly  established — he  thought  almost  by  the  Majority  as 
veil  as  by  the  Minority  Report — that  taxation  within  the  ambit  of 
1 he  community  itself  had  produced,  he  did  not  say  the  whole  of, 
)ut  in  a marked  sense,  the  very  value  which  it  was  now  proposed 
I o make  a contributor.  There  was  a feeling  among  the  members 
of  many  communities  that  they  were  being  deprived  of  this  con- 
1 ributioii  to  the  general  well-being  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

t was  realised,  and  it  would  go  on  being  realised  in  a much 
greater  degree,  if  Parliament  was  too  guarded  in  this  matter,  that 
•cite  owners  were  not  in  a position  of  partners  in  the  community, 
but  really  were  parasites  upon  it,  and  that  this  state  of  things 
should  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Besides  all  these  considerations  there  was  a system  of 
speculation  in  land  areas  and  in  burghal  communities  which  was 
legally  permissible,  but  was  certainly  in  many  cases  socially 
disastrous.  Under  that  system  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the 
community  were  really  put  in  pledge  for  private  profit  and 
advantage,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  community  as  a whole.  This 
Bill  was  only  permissive.  It  allowed  local  authorities  to  exercise 
iheir  judgment  on  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  locality, 
de  could  conceive  many  cases  in  which  the  local  authorities  would 
: ee  no  cause  to  interfere  because  the  conditions  of  congestion  on 
ihe  one  hand  and  improvements  on  the  other  did  not  arise ; but  in 
many  other  cases,  such,  notably,  as  those  of  great  cities,  it  was 
clear  that  the  local  authorities  would  rejoice  in  this  privilege  of 
1 eally  putting  the  burden  on  the  exact  shoulders  which  ought  to 
bear  it.  He  totally  disagreed  with  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Stretford  Division  that  this 
'vas  solely  and  exclusively  a rating  question.  It  was  far  more 
than  a rating  question.  There  were  collateral  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  legislation  of,  he  had  almost  said,  an  infinite 
.and.  The  Majority  and  the  Minority  Reports  of  the  Commission 
all  tend  to  show  that  this  problem  was  intimately  associated  with 
a deep  and  growing  feeling  in  our  midst  connected  with  the  question 
of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes.  He  thought  this  all  would 
provide,  not  a new  source  of  taxation  in  an  exceptional  sense,  but 
vould  provide  certainly  a fresh  channel  for  taxation  in  the  direction 
of  uncovered  and  unbuilt-on  land.  He  knew  that  it  was  said  that 
cases  of  held -up  land  for  speculative  purposes  did  not  exist.  He 
differed  from  that  criticism,  and  he  would  give  an  illustration  from 
1 he  county  in  which  he  dwelt.  There  was  unbuilt-on  land  in 
’Edinburgh  which  was  rated  on  a value  of  £'2.,^yo  per  annum,  and 
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it  only  brought  in  an  assessment  to  the  town  of  ^344  a year.  If  it 
were  rated  on  4 per  cent,  on  its  actual  value  it  would  give  a rateable 
basis  of  about  £220,000,  and  would  bring  in  at  least  £ 27.500. 

One  result  of  taxing  land  according  to  what  it  w'ould  bear  on 
actual  as  distinguished  from  its  fictitious  value  would  be  to  bring 
necessarily  an  alleviation  of  the  taxation  of  the  remainder  of  the 
land  in  the  borough.  It  would  remove  the  existing  fiiction  and 
make  these  sites  available  for  building  dwellings  and  manufactories 
upon.  The  new  houses  would  be  the  competitor  in  the  market 
with  the  old  houses,  many  of  which  were  slum  properties,  and  the 
demolition  of  the  slum  property  would  make  way  for  houses  more 
worthy  of  being  occupied  by  human  beings.  The  true  issue  was 
often  avoided  in  discussing  this  great  question.  It  had  been  sai  ^ 
that  the  true  issue  was  not  the  housing  issue.  In  answer  to  tha. 
he  would  not  give  his  own  opinion,  but  that  of  the  Housing  Com- 
mission of  1885*  Iti  their  report  it  was  said  . 


At  present  land  available  for  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  populous 
centres  ^though  i?s  capital  value  is  very  great,  is  probably  producing  a sma 
yearly  return  until  it  is  let  for  building.  The  owners  of 

in  relation  to  the  real  value,  but  to  the  actual  annual  income.  They  can  tm.s 
LffoTto  k^P  their  land  out  of  the  market,  and  to  par  with  on  y small 
aSities  so  as  to  raise  the  price  beyond  the  natural^  monopoly  price 
which  the  land  would  command  by  its  advantages  of  position.  Meantime 
the  general  expenditure  of  the  town  on  improvements  ,1 

value  of  their  property.  If  this  land  was  rated  at,  say,  4 per  cent,  on  its  selling 
value  the  owners  would  have  a more  direct  incentive  to  part  with  it  Jo  ‘hose 
who  are  desirous  of  building,  and  a twofold  advantage  would  result  to  the 
community  First,  all  the  valuable  property  would  contribute  to  the  rates,  and 
thus  the  burden  on  the  occupiers  would  be  diminished  by  the  increase  in  the 
rateable  property  Secondly,  the  owners  of  the  building  land  would  be  forced 

to  offer  their  land  for  sale,  and  thus  their  comptition  /haj^^^ 

bring  down  the  price  of  building  land  and  so  diminish  the  ax  in  the  ot 

orronnd  rent  or  price  paid  for  land,  vrhich  is  now  levied  on  urban  enterprise  oy 
thradicenOa„do,vLrs-a  tax,  ^ "Mch  s ao  recompense  for 

any  industry  or  expenditure  on  their  part,  but  is  the  natural  result  of  the  industry 
and  activity  of  the  townspeople  themselves. 


That  was  the  testimony  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1885  with 
regard  to  the  intimate  connection  of  the  taxation  of  site  values 
with,  the  problem  of  the  housing  of  the  poor.  It  was  perfectly 
plain  that  there  was  a system  afoot  in  this  country  under  whic 
fand  was  not  only  purchased,  but  held  up  for  the  purpose  bleedi^ 
the  community  as  a whole  when  it  required  that  laud  for  pub 
purposes.  There  were  some  striking  illustrations  of  that  fact  n 
Ld^ about  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  but  he  would  only 
give  two.  There  was  a little  block  of  land  near  the  city, 

Icres  in  extent,  which  the  Water  Trust  some  time  ago  wanted  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  filtering  beds.  Now,  the  value  of  that 
land  at  thirty  years  purchase  of  the  existing  rent  was  £4,307, 
but  when  it  was  wanted  for  this  public  and  necessary  purpose 
the  owner  charged  for  it  ;^20,ooo,  or  at  the  rate  of  136 
years  purchase.  Would  any  person  get  up  m this  House  and 
tell  them  that  that  vast  sum  was  a fair  representation  of  the 
interest  of  that  property  in  the  fortunes  of  the  community  ? The 
thing  was  impossible.  There  was  another  transaction,  this  time 
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bstween  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Duke  of 
I uccleuch.  The  city  required  land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new 
gas  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Granton.  but  within  the  territory 
of  the  borough.  The  ground  extended  to  105  acres,  and  it  was 
partly  built  upon,  but  the  average  price  at  which  it  was  rated  was 
£S  105.  per  acre.  At  thirty  years  purchase  the  amount  would  be 
165  per  acre,  or  a total  value  for  the  ground  of  £"17,300.  How 
much  had  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  pay  for  that  ground  ? No  less 
tlian  £'124,000,  or  212  years  purchase  of  the  rating  value.  There- 
f(>re  he  contended  that,  under  the  existing  law,  which  this  Bill 
V ould  go  a little,  not  the  whole,  way  to  remedy,  a state  of  matters 
e cisted  which  was  perfectly  legal  but  socially  scandalous.  It  was 
time  that  these  estate  owners  came  to  the  full  burden  of  their 
responsibilities  as  members  of  the  community  in  or  near  which 
tlieir  property  was  situated. 

This  Bill  was  not  a mere  rating  reform.  It  would  promote 
c vie  development  on  proper  lines,  and  do  much  to  alleviate  many 
o the  sordid  conditions  of  life  amongst  the  poor,  and  its  effect 
■would  not  confiscate  but  would  eradicate  what,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  constant  confiscation  of  the  values  contributed  to  the  land  by 
tlie  community.  Opposition  to  this  reform  would  provoke  discon- 
t(  nt  and  poverty,  and  might  lead  to  violent  efforts  for  a more 
d'astic  reform.  In  a matter  of  this  kind,  going  so  near  the  roots  of 
o rr  social  system,  the  Parliament  which  gave  promptly,  gave 
twice.  If  we  were  too  tardy  in  our  legislation  we  might  find  that 
■we  would  be  too  late  altogether  for  moderation  in  this  reform.  He 
commended  the  Bill  to  the  House  as  one  which  would  essentially 
n ake  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community. 


Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  (Stirling  Burghs)  said  this 
subject  was  one  which  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  many  parts 
o the  country,  and  yet,  during  the  \yhole  of  the  discussion,  the 
F arliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
bjen  practically  the  sole  occupant  of  the  Treasury  Bench.  Of 
course  every  one  recognised  how  competent  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  to  deal  with  subjects  of  this  kind,  and  what  his  knowledge  on 
tl  e subject  was,  but  the  Government  appeared  not  to  have 
r<  alised  the  fact  that  this  was  no  mere  whim  or  notion  of  his 
h )n.  friend  the  Member  frr  Camberw  ell.  This  was  not  a question 
o coquetting  in  an  amiable  sort  of  w’ay  with  some  strange  doctrines. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  one  which  attracted  the  warmest 
a'lpreciation  and  approval  throughout  the  country.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stretford  had  asked  what  was  the  real 
p inciple  of  the  Bill.  He  would  say  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
p incipal  and  main  object  of  the  Bill.  It  was  the  recognition  of 
tl  e distinction  between  site  value  and  structural  value.  It  was 
tie  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the}^  had  separate  values;  that 
tl  ey  advanced  or  receded  on  altogether  different  scales  and  some- 
tines  in  opposition  to  each  other.  He  thought  that  once  they 
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recognised  that  fact,  they  were  led  directly  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Bill— that  it  should  be  incumbent  on  the  local  authorities  to 
ascertain  and  record  those  separate  values.  The  further  action 
which  should  be  taken  was  left  to  the  local  authorities  themselves, 

except  that  the  Bill  excluded  existing  contracts. 

This  extreme  moderation  on  the  part  of  his  hon.  friend  had 
been  seized  on  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  as  a fault  in  the  Bill. 
He  believed  the  opinion  of  the  country  would  have  supported  his 
hon.  friend  if  he  had  dealt  a little  more  valiantly  with  e.xisting 
contracts.  That  might  have  been  done  without  creating  any 
terrifying  precedents.  Sir  Robert  Peel  dealt  in  a more  manful 
way  with  existing  contracts  when  he  introduced  the  income  tax  in 
1842 ; but  his  hon.  friend,  coming  upon  somewhat  degenerate 
days,’ had  yielded  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  general  sentiment, 
and  had  omitted  existing  contracts  altogether.  The  advantages  of 
this  recognition  of  site  values  as  apart  from  the  general  value  of  the 
hereditament,  were  clearly  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Minority 
Commissioners.  They  pointed,  first  of  all,  to  the  fact  that  the 
benefit  of  municipal  and  other  improvements  attached  to  the  site, 
and,  therefore,  if  a tax  were  necessary  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  site  value.  It  was  not  the  house,  but  the  site, 
that  ■w’as  increased  in  value.  Here  was  a case  of  the  value  that 
had  been  given  to  land  within  quite  recent  years  by  a great  public 
improvement.  The  ]\l3.nchester  Ship  C3.na.l,  which  was  largely 
made  with  the  money  that  was  found  by  the  City  of  Manchester, 
had  the  effect  of  raising  the  value  of  land  on  the  Trafford  Park 
estate  from  £2ij  an  acre  to  £’4,840  an  acre  within  the  years  of  its 
construction.  That  was  a proof,  surely,  that  there  was  a case  for 
saying  that  land  so  artificially  increased  in  value  should  contribute 
to  the  very  expensive  processes  by  which  that  new  value  was  given. 

The  Minority  Commissioners  further  pointed  out  that  if  more 
of  the  burden  of  rates  was  thrown  on  the  site,  the  proportion  left 
to  be  borne  by  the  buildings  would  be  diminished,  and  this  would 
weigh  with  builders.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  overcrowding, 
which,  of  course,  was  part  of  the  same  matter,  and  which  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  present  system.  The  rating  of  sites,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  would  help  to  mitigate  this  evil; 
and,  if  it  was  objected  that  it  ran  in  anyway  counter  to  established 
principles,  they  pointed  out  that  a structure  was,  after  all,  perish- 
able property,  but  that  the  site  was  permanent  property,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminished  in  value.  These  were  the  sort  of 
arguments,  of  which  they  had  not  heard  much  in  that  debate,  by 
which  the  Minority  Commissioners  supported  this  proposal.  The 
most  urgent  matter  of  all  seemed  to  be  to  break  down  the 
ring  fence  which  was  in  some  places  established  round  a 
rising  and  prosperous  community  by  the  owner  or  owners, 
who  withheld  their  land  from  building  in  order  to  gain  the 
benefit  in  the  increased  value.  Public  energy  or  private  enterprise 
increased  the  value  of  the  property,  and  why  should  it  not  be 
assessed  ? They  wished  to  prevent  the  occupiers  from  actually 
suffering  in  their  health,  comfort,  and  convenience,  by  the  action 
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of  such  owners,  for  suffering  was  caused,  and  an  insanitary 
condition  of  things  was  created  by  the  circumscription  of  a 
community.  Anything  which  tended  to  distribute  the  burden  more 
eq  uably,  and  to  prevent  such  evils,  deserved  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  Parliament.  This  Bill  represented  a desirable 
re  brm  in  the  interests,  not  only  of  urban  communities  but  of  the 
whole  people,  and  he  gave  it  his  heartiest  support. 

[The  motion  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  defeated 
b}  13  votes,  viz.,  183  against  170.] 
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